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This study was an exploration of several types of adult education 
which existed within the Confederate States of America during the period 
February, 1861 to May, 1865. 

The study was undertaken because it seems apparent that, despite the 
growing aass of research on the Confederacy, very little research effort 
has been expended on schools and churches. Unless one consults general 
histories of education, there is very Little to be found about primary, 
secondary, or higher education in the Confederacy, much less adult education. 

This apparent de-emphisis of historical investigation into Confederate 
educational activity may be founded not only upon the Southerners' cultural 
heritage but also upon a necessary concomitant of the Civil War itself, 
"the tendency of the victor to erase the culture of the vanquished." Henry 
Steele Commager has pointed out that ". . . what survived or what has failed 
to survive is also to some degree a matter of power. Over the centuries 
history has bcen written by the victor . . . not by the vanquished. One 
of the less amiable traits of victors in the past has been a deliberate 
destruction of enemy records and the silencing, often by death, o% enemy 
' 


historians.’ 


During, the course of the study, accepted techniques of historical 


research were used to search secondary and Later primary sources. An 


answer was sought for the question: (1) What were the social, political, 
eoonomie, preychologtical, and reliydous conditions fn the Confederacy 
which pave rise to adult educat fon? (2) Who were the personalities 
who recognized the need for such activity and made efforts to enco irage 
the education of adults in the Confederacy? (3) What were the types of 
adult education which were established in the Confederacy? 

For purposes of this study, the several Confederate education 
activities were considered to be adult education activitie:;s if they 
came within the purview of a definition proposed by Cyril O. Houle: 
“Adult edacation ds any process) by which men or women, singly or fa groups, 
attempt to improve themselves by bringing, about changes in their uider- 
standing, skills, or sensitivities; or any process by which agents or 
agencies attempt to help men or women to change in these ways." Tie 
several Confederate activities were evaluated also as to whether they 
were voluntary in nature, conducted part-time, and were goal-directed, 
systematic, and organized. 

In this. presentation will be first described briefly the climate 
of opinion in the antebellum South; later will be traced the deve Lopment 
of job-related adult education, government adult education, the re. .igious 
effort, and adult education of the Confederate masses. Finally will be 
suamarized some implications for future research. 
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The South didn't spring into the conflict vholly unaware. The 

{deas of a Southern Confederacy and a North-South cont htet had been a 


long time coming. For two hundred years the South had deveioped an 


aycarian Culture, a farming way of life, based upon gang use of black 


labor; only to become literally an agrdcultura! and raw materials 
source for the highly industrial zed machine culture of the Jorth. fn 
the spring of 1861 despite their origing in diverse and racial groups, 
the Southern people had become an aggressive, nomogeneous pcople who 
wanted to fight. 

That homogeneous people, that older culture, those older Southern 
ideas and traditions were typically British, the most signilicant and 
vital cultural element in determining the homopentity of the American \ 
Southerner. Lt was the Anglo-saxon tradition: Knglish law, English 
language, English Literature, English religion and custom that had 
determined the American character of both South and North. But because 
the South with its agriculturally oriented way of life fitted nicely into 
the English plan of using her colonial dependency as a source of new raw 
materials, everything Southern: churches, parish and county governnents, i 
education systems, architecture, tools, furniture, clothing, corresjondence, 
holidays were to become patterned on the English model. 

The frontier of the South lay in the land, a forested mass of 969,000 
square miles: low coastal plains, great Mississippi River valley, ‘1igh 
plains of the Piedmont, and rising praires west of the Mississippi iver. 
Seeded in Southern soil were vast mineral deposits: gold, silver, copper; 
yet the soil itself, covered with pines to distant hazy horizons, was 


largely clay and clay loam, richly productive of monumental crops or 


hay, wheat, corn, rice, Indigo, tobacco, and cotton, 


aie 


Over this vast arena Chere abided a climate with long, oven-hot 
surrners, a lack of killing frosts, and a rein "which pelted from great 
heights." Such a climate effected the establishment of industrial and fe 
agricultural enterprise because it set limits ‘or the types of crops 
that could be produced; it also set a Limit on the productivity of 
human labor. ‘Thus, there spriiny up a tobacco crop zone, a cotton 
zone, a sugar zone, a Flee Zone; and to cultivate these types there 
developed the distinetive plantation system whose advert had wide- 
spread social, economic, and political results. It made possible a 
heavily agrarian economic order with little industry. It made possible 
the use of a decentralized government based upon a self-confident 
individualism and upon the political philosophy known as "States Rights." 
It concentrated wealth in the owner classes and introduced distinctions 
of wealth and rank amony, proud men. 

Working these 600 million acres of sun, heat, and forest were 
German Moravians, French Hue;;enots, Spanish Catholics, English Puritens, 
and Black African heathens who were divided into four well-defined 
social classes; the so-called aristocracy or "planter" class, the 
yeomen class or middle class; the "poor-white" class and the slave 
class. The "planter" aristocracy was comprise] of those who owned 20 
slaves or nore; they numbered about 26,000. ‘The yeomen class was 
comprised cf farmers in the Picdmont, the mountains, and the low hills; 
these numbcred about 7 1/2 million. A third sycial class, numbering 


about 850,000, were hill dwellers on the "moviuy frontier." They bore 


the title "poor whites." A fourth class was comprised of those vhose 


brawn and muscle had created the real basis for Southern wealth; since 
their first importation in the carly 1600'3, these black-muscled 
laborers had grown to more than 3 1/2 million by the outset of the war. 
Because of the existence of black muscle, the Southerner ofte: coirsidered 
manual labor as disgraceful; he preferred aot to degrade himself Ly 
working for others. 

Because men like John C. Calhoun claimed that "No Southern man, 
even the poorest or the lowest will, under any circumstances, submit 
to perform manual labor. He has too much pride for that, and I rejoice 
that he has." The Southern Neyro bore upon his shoulders the planting, 
growing, and the harvesting, and much of the skilled and unskilled labor 
of the city shops. 

At the outset of the war, moreover, bccause there was a common 
belief that the masses of people were born to obey and not to govern, 
the social position of unborn generations was fixed. No formal education 
system had arisen, at least on the widespread basis, in the South. In 
addition, because of the colonial class system, there had come increasing y 
dependence upon a form of Labor and education that was almost universally 
accepted, apprenticeship, a Southern heritage from the English Poor Laws 
of 1563. At the birth of the Confederacy, apprenticeship was widely 
employed throughout the Southern frontier; but despite its value in 
training, the Southern apprenticeship relationship frequently car1:ied with 


it certain connotations to the fact that "!he apprentice was too poor to — 


obtain an education elsewhere." Such de-cuphasts of education before the 


war was brought about by the isolated character of the Southern frontier, 


the planter'’s cavalier attitude toward the masses, and the individualism 
of the Southern people. Not only did the Southerner feel that taxatfon 
fur educational purposed was poor policy, but he felt that free publte 
eudcation was tainted with "pauperism and charity." 

At the time of the Civil War the urban industrial pattern of the old 
South tended toward decentralization; small industries were clustered at 
turnpike junctions near easily accessible water supplies. Uere jin the 
few cities would congregate: the business men and industrialists who were 
widely scorned in the ante-bellum South because "the planting of crops 
and politics were the only honorable occupations." Several reasons exist 
for the lack of industry in the pre-war South: skilled labor was 
scarce and expensive, there was a lack of fixed and working capital, and 
extensive markets were not available. Before the war not industry but 
the great cotton and tobacco plantations had created the great South; 
they had also created a society that was well out of touch with the 
mechanized and industrialized North. 

At the outset of the war the thinking of the South was a mixture of 
the thouzht of the aristocratic planter class and of the rural, isolated 
conservative Southern farmers and growers; both of their thinking was 
overshadowe | by the way they felt about slivery. For this reason the 
ante-bellum Southerner may have been defensive; he resented criti-ism. 
He maintained a stout individualism which was reflected in his belief 


that the rishts of the state were paramoun. bo the Federal govermient, 


that the rights of the county or parish took precedence over those of 
the state; and that his own personal rights as an individual took 
prededence over anything else. 

In his religion the Civil War Southerner was Protestant and conservative; 
yet he tended toward a down-to-earth emotionalism which often evidenced 
itself in overnight staying of revivals an! revival movements. 50, 
when the sipnal yun sounded over Charleston Harbor, the Civil War was 
to place 5 million white peisons and 3 1/2 million slaves against a 
nation of 2] million people. It was to pit a hastily organized Confederacy 
with a gross national product of 6 3/4 billion against a self-assured 
United States with a gross national product of 12 billion. It was to 
pit a Confederate agricultural society ayainst a Northern Industrtal 
soclety; a brand new Army and almost non-e> stent navy agaltnst-an 


Army and Navy in being. it was hopeless and glorious... it was war. 


As all education, public and private, began to disapear before the 
onslaught of the war, there arose a critical dependence upon that time- 
honored educatioial technique, the apprenticeship. The apprentice was 
to be found in the factory, the rallroad, the cotton field, on the 
steamboats on the rivers, in the Army and Navy, in the governmental 
bureau, in the turpentine works, the mines, and the saw mills. Southern 
apprenticeship, however--the means by whicl the Southern planter, 
industrialist, and businessman transmitted thelr skills and learning to 


rising generations of labor--was Largely bound by colonial custom and 


was applied to slave, free black and white Jabor alike, either by formal 


written ayreement oF informal, verbal ayreement. Generally, the 
realtionships, whether formal or informal, provided for a minimum term 
of service, articles of indenture signed in a court before a witness, 
and a loco prentis relationship between master and student. Such 
agreements were comuon between master and slave, between master and 
freed man throughout the South during the war. There was no set pattern 
for the length of service or for what was to be expected from master or 
apprentice in terms of wages, hours, oF quality and quantity of instruction. 
The apprentice's parents or guard Lans proposed whatever arrangments they 
wanted to make but the courts, justices of the peace, and magistrates 
usually augmented the formal agreement with a stipulation as to the 
teaching of reading, writing, and some arithmetic. Almost universally 
no stipulation was made to the type of activities or the standards of 
work expected from the apprentice. These were to be left to the 
discretion of the cmployer. 
No standards, on the other hand, were established in the indenture 
agreemerts as to the amount of training to be extracted from the employer. 
As the universality of its acceptane may indicate, apprenticeship 
was almost the sole industrial means of | raining labor, slave and free, in 
the South during the Civil War. A typical Confederate apprenticeship law, 
taken in whole from the South's colonial origins, is the Arkansas 
Apprentice Law, Chapter 11, under date of December 28, 1840, which 


remained In effect: until reconstruction. The Arkansas law provides 


that the master "shall covenent to teach the apprentice some useful art, 
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an 


trade or business, und reading, writing, and arithmetic to the rule 
of three, inclusive." 


The Arkansas law is unusual Ja one respect among apprentice laws 


of the Confederate South because Le makes a special provision for complaints 


by the apprentice. "The apprentice will be permitted to appear In person 
against his master where he may accuse him of undeserved or insufficlent 
allowance or yuality or quantity of food, clothing, lodging or want of 


proper instruction." 


The Arkansas law is unusual in that it stipulates 
"the want of proper instruction" which other Confederate legislation did 
not provide. 

A typical apprenticeship program in Confederate industry was housed 
In a cluster of wooden and brick bulldings on the James River, the 
Tredegar factory, which was to become the miinstay of the Confederacy's 
ordnance establishment. From Tredegar came the torpedos, iron-clad 
vessels, field guns, projectiles, railroad iron and spikes needed by 
the Confederacy. 

Under the direction of a man whose administrative skills were far 
ahead of his time, Joseph Reid Anderson, Tredegar was rapidly hiring and 
training as many Negro workers as could be recruited for the foundries, 
puddling furnaces, rolling mills, and forges. Although more than half 
the labor fcrce at Tredegar was already comprised fo slaves in various 
Stages of on-the-job training, Anderson determined to obtain others 
from plantation owners and gang leaders at rates in 1860 from $175 a 
year on up. After recruitment and a brief two or three-day orientation 
period, the workers were assigned to a white journeyman or skilled 
wotker who worked with the slave in a dyadic or tutorial relationship 


until they were skilled enough for a gang of three or five slaves, 
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where they were taught team skills of puddling, rolling, and forge 

work. The white trainers--usually from the northern states--resisted 
4 and resented the training system and the resultant competition of trained 
and black slave labor. This resentment of Northern and Southern white 
mechanies ot the Tredeyar works over Anderson's industrtal training, of 
the Negro slave erupted many times during the war in the form of scurikes, 
excessive absenteeism, and work disputes. 

In addition to the apprenticeship training of Negro slave labor, 
Anderson had also instituted the apprenticeship training of the youth 
of the white "aristocracy." Upon the institution of the draft in 
April, 1862, Anderson like many other draft-cxempt occupations: newspapers, 
yovernment agents, and the Like was besicyed by applicants. To select 
only those he felt could stand up to the hard life of the iron plant, 
Anderson insisted upon aptitude tests for all applicants; and if, in the 
opinion of the foreman, the youth offered sme potential, he was legally 
bound as an apprentice. Thereafter the white youth was trained by 
on-the-job, "hands on techniques" in the several branches of the Tredegar 
manufactur.ng industry. In April 1861, there were 18 such apprentices at 
work in Richmond. 

The performance standards for apprent ce heaters, puddlers, and other 
positions in the Tredegar plant were established by the requirements of 
the job itself; in other words, the iron wis to be tempered when the 
trainee detected a certain color in the heated iron; or the rolling of 
sheets of iron was to be accomplished after the sheets had attained a 


cherry-red color. Such requirements must have been passed on from the 


the white or black instructors to their students by word of mouth alone 


as the manufacturing process was underway. The lack of universal instruction 
in reading or writing militated against the recording of more formal job 
standard. It must be remembered that even if many of these trainer 
instructors: had been able te write instructions for the training of white 

and black apprentices, few of the apprentices themselves could read or 

write. 

The Negro and white soldiery came to be trained by the military as 
cooks, wagoners, ambulance drivers, strecher bearers, and hospital 
attendants; apprenticeship-trained Negroes were utilized by the rail- 
roads in great numbers to repair bridyes, tracks, and rail beds, but 
more importantly as skilled conductors, and engineers. Slaves were trained 
for skilled jobs tn the manufacture of yun powder, cifles, and heavy 
ordnance; of the 400 workmen at the Naval Gunworks in Selma, Alabama, 310 
were Negroes. 

Apprentice workers, journeymen, and skilled workers were also 
employed fer tne cotton mills, the foremost manufacturing .ndustry of the 
war-tine Cconfeleracy. Such workers were used, for example, at the 
Arcadia, Florida, Cottom Mills; Creenville, Mississippi; Scottsville, 
Alabama; and at the Soluda Manufacturing Company in Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

The apprenticeship training program in the rafllroads, telegraph 
companies, and steamboat lines of the Confederacy required a number of 


years to bring the student to any deyree of industrial etfiefency; it 


was never able to keep up with the demand for highly skilled labor. 


The Confederate government made use of the similar adult education 
techniques. The Confederate Army Medical Co-ps, under the direction of 
Surgeon-General Samuel Preston Moore, established an on-the-job research and 
training network which furnished a good majority of the Confederate medical 
forees with their first supervised clinical practice. 

To train his novices, General Moore established a reporting system 
intended to "inform the Surgeon General of all pertinent medical facts and 
problems." The system operated by means of surveys, polls, and questionnaires, 
much as an educational research network works today. Moore and his fellow 
administrative physicians sought out medical problems and later tested their 
solutions on the battlefield and in the hospital ward. 

Once a problem had been identified by means of a survey, 4 committee was 
appointed to study the problem statistically or in special Laboratories 
which were constructed in the several states. The solutions to the several 
problems were thereupon disseminated and denonstrated to physicians and 
surgeons in Confederate units on the line. 

On November 18, 1862, for example, Moore addressed a letter to 
hospitals: 

"With the view of obtaining some additional information on the surgical 
pathology of the nervous system, medical directors are instructed to require 
of the medical officers living, in their respective districts specific reports 
of all local or yeneral diseases of the nerves which may have been treated 
or observed by them resulting from or subsequent upon war wounds or surgical 
operat ions." 


Such surveys and quest ionna Lres-~they were sent out on dysentray, diarrhea, 


measles, mobarda, typhoid fever, smallpox, pneumonia, tuberculosis, bronchitis, 


rhumatdism, and scurvy--were forwarded to a aumber of medical soctet Les 


organized within each army corps. Here, within the confidence of the 
campaign tent, hospital medical officers and field surgeons met frequently 
to discuss and compare their surgical techniques and knowledge on «he 
several battlefields of the War. Many units established dissection huts 
equipped with research instrumentation to permit examination of different 
types of wounds on battlefield casualties and on cadavers. 

One spectal study was made on the effectiveness of quinine as a 
prophylactic for malaria; the use of quinine was studied statistically under 
controlled conditions. Although all data {rom the study encouraged wide 
use of the drug, a lack of quinine prevented its more extensive use. 

One of the more singular results of tlhe education network took place 
in 1863 when a group of Confederate surgeons exhausted their supply of 
bandayes and dressing material. Forced to leave Live maggots in wounds 
instead of carefully picking them out as they had been instructed, the 
surgeons found that maggots would remove iafection from wounds and thereby 
contribute materially to the patients’ recoveries. This discovery, which 
was widely disseminated, antedated the larval theropy techniques which 
become common only in the late 1930's, 

Another outgrowth of the Confederate Medical Corps adult education 
network was the development of a hospital system for the simultaneous 
treatment of wounded Confederate soldiers and the training of personnel. 
In these hospitals were provided the classrooms and clinteal opportunities 
that made possible the successful contro] of smallpox which Douglas Southall 


Freeman reports as "the most brilliant achievement of the Confederate 


Medical Corps." By means of adult classes for both medical officers and 
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civilian personnel, the Confederate peoples were educated along the line 

of march of the Confederate Armies to "procure a continuous supply of 
reliable smallpox virus by vaccinating the healthy children of the neighbor- 
hood gratis." Instructions for preparation of the virus were issued through 
newspapers and circulars and a celfable supply was established which 
considerably mitigated the effects of the smallpox eptdemte in the Confederate 
Armies. 

Moore established a training system for the training of Confederate 
army surgeons in the hospitals. Stewards who worked on the wards in an 
administrative capacity were given the opportunity of 9 months to 2 years 
of study at the Viryinia Medical College in Richmond. Their basic 
training was supplemented by clinteal work in war hospitals. During the 
struggle more than 400 students were trained this way by Confederate 
Medical officers. 

A major training system was established to educate the civilian 
population to the need for drugs. Because the South was cut off by the 
Federal blockade, quinine, castor oil, opium, chloroform, ether, morphine, 
digitalis, and laudanum became increasingly scarce. Moore taught Confederate 
men and women to harvest herbs, flowers, plants, and tree-barks for use as 
drugs. Special instruction pieces were published in Confederate newspapers, 
almanacs, brochures, books, and posters. Liter, special circuit riders 
with speaking ability were hired to tour the Confederacy on horseback; 
these men made persuasive public speeches and recruited draft-exempt 
pharmacists to lecture in the towns, thereatter, "the woods became our 


drug stores." Dogwood berries were processed as a substitute for uinine; 
B § | } 


vettonwood tea became an antimarlariant druy. Wild cherry bark became a 


cough medicine. 

An adult education effort of the Confederate Army Medic il Corps was 
the recruiting of supplies and volunteers for the Confederate Army Hospital 
network throughout the South. Wundreds of soldiers' ald, hospleal reltef, 
military ald, volunteer ald, soldiers’ rellef, and ladies’ clothing soctettes 
sprang into being. Women met in groups to utilize Limited supplies of 
sewing machines, looms, spinniny, wheels, pattern tables, and spindles. The 
volunteers were recruited by newspaper articles written in the Richmond 
headquarters of the Confederate Army Medical Corps, by circuit riders; 
and the needs were passed on also by word-of-mouth in an "each one, teach 


one" relationship throughout the South. 
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A second Confederate government bureau which employed adult education 
techniques was the Confederate Nitre and Mining Bureau which taught the 
Confederate civilian how to manufacture nitre, an important ingredient 
of gunpowder. 

Although a small supply of nitre could be extracted from limestone 
caves in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and some gunpowder could be 
smuggled through the Union blockade, the Confederate government could not 
depend upon these sources. Thus, the Nitre and Mining Bureau, through 
Major Isaac St. John, its superintendent, was ordered "to explore rapidly 
but with system for new nitre caves and deposits and to stimulate private 
enterprise by circular and newspaper publication, personal appeal, and 
instruction, and by affording facilities for working, prompt payment, and 


a supply of tools and utensils." Ayain these adult educat ton efforty 


assumed several phases: notices were placed routinely and regularly in 


newspapers ind almanacs; special circulars and brochures were printed and 
distributed videly; and special agents or out-riders rode from town-to- 
town appealing to the people, cr training them, where necessary, in the 
operation of a nitrary. 

Under Maj. St. John's direction the nitire recovery propran achtleved 
considerable success. On May 1, 1862, for example, nitre producticn had 
been less than 500 pounds a day throughout the 11 Confederate states. 
Through widespread education activity of the Confederate agents, th2 
manufacture of nitre from April 15 to June 1832 rose to 24,000 pounds. 

By August, 1362, nitre production soared to 25,000 pounds a day. By 
late August ind September, 1862, the Secretary of War could state that 
"the active and methodical actions of the Nitre Corps will supply our 
demands and make us inlependent of foreign inportations." 

Adult education activity took place amorg Confederate soldiers 
behind Yankew prison bars. Confederate officers within Union prisons 
organized debating societies, classes in French, Greek, Latin, and Spanish 
languages, dincing, and music. Prisoner-of-war fovernments were established 
and secession was argued In the House of Rep esentatives. They pub] ished 
newspapers, established debating societies, nd organized Schools of 
Rhetoric, at Johnson's Island, Camp Daniels, and elsewhere. 

In the summer of 1863, the Confederate government organized the 
Confederate States Naval Academy, a sort of on-the-job combat training 
school for future Confederate Naval officers. Orgainzed unler the direction 
of Secretary of the Navy, Stephen R. Mallory, the Naval school was located 
upon the S. S. Patrick Henry, a 12,000-ton sidewheel steamer, which was a 


component in the defensive James River squadran, and had been designated as 


the ship to be sunk in the main channel of the river if Federal ironclads 


ever turned westward toward Richmond. Though designated as a suicide 
Ship, che Patrick Henry was a fully rigged ship of the lines she carried 


an adequate complement of guns, and living quarters for 13 instructors and 


52 midshipmen. Classes were offered in seamanship, naval tactics, gunnery, 


infantry tactics, navigation, surveying, Frence, Spanish, algebra, 
trigonomatry, and so forth. Whenever an alarm was given that Federal 

troops were approaching Richmond, the Cadates were called to general 

quarters to use cutlasses and rifles, if necessary to defend themselves 

and a bridge over the James River near Wilton, Virginia. In its 1 1/2 years, 
the Acedemy appointed 106 midshipman of whom 26 were gradusted. 

Ir, other efforts in adult education resorted to by the Confederate 
governnent, direct oral appeals were made to the Southern people to educate 
them to various needs of the government. We have already seen how Surgeon- 
General Moore used outriders to recrult volunteers to raise durg supplies 
and to establish a hospital system; in this case, outriders were employed 
to educate the people at the outset of the war to recruit moneys for the 
war effort. Congressional orators and speechmakers became agents in each 
of their respective states to educate the people about the bond offerings. 
Congressmen and agents haranged throngs of Confederate citizens, employing 
the flowing rhetoric typical of the Southern colonial heritige. Between 
May, 1862, and July, 1862, the Confederate people promised to pay $50 million 
in cotton for the purchase of bonds. 

A similar oral education effort took place in the last feverish days 
of the lying Confederacy when Confederate peace efforts at llampton Roads 
came to grief against Lincoln's inflexible insistence upon --estoration of 


the Union. 


After Hampton Roads there occurred a resurgence of that educative 
rhetoric in an effort to revitalize the Southern fighting spirit. 
President Davis took to the pulpit of the African Church in Richmond 
on February 6, 1865, and there exhorted 10,0°0 Listeners with a ringing 
harange that compelled his bitter enemy, Mdwird Pollard, editor of the 

state: "He could not -ecollect ever to have been 


so much moved by the power of words spoken for the same space of time." 


Similar gatherings wer: addressed by R. M. T. Hunter, Judah P. Benjamin, 


Secretary of War, Cong-essmen and Cabinet of! iclals. Other speakers took 
to horseback, gallopin; from Richmond to the outer boundaries of the 
Confederacy. In Columous, Macon, and Forsytie, Ceorgia, Benjamin Hill and 
TY. 4. RK. Cobl) shouted to the people to untte behind the Federal government, 
that the Confederacy could never be beaten f° ft would only fight with its 
full resourccs. 

Supporting these speakers were clergymei1 of the several denominations 
speaking from their ptlpits, and a group of citizens who organized a 
patrtotic publishing <ssociation in Richmonc and began publishing leaflets, 
pamphlets, and brochures on a 24-hour basis to revitalize civilian moral. 

One Interesting, @spect of adult education In the Confederacy is the 
governments cecoyniticon of the need for vocational training for its new 
Indian citizens. In the several articles of treaties and conventions 
between the Confederate States of America and the Indians tribes within 


its boundaries, the Confederate government }romised to pay $15,000 a 


~19- 


year to educate Indian youths in manual labor schools; and to employ 
j white teacher-farmers for each reservation to instruct the Indians in the 
cultivation of the soil. 

There were other programs of adult education in the Confederacy: One 
type wis the on-the-job training, conducted in the several state penitentiaries. 
At the outset of the war all Southern states, except North Carolina, and 
Florida hal penal facilities. The greater number were organized under the 
so-called \uburn system in which each prisoner was confined to a single 
cell; and when working as a group, were required to work in total silence. 
In a rigidly controlled "each one teach onc" arrangement, prisoners taught 
their fellow prisoners the arts and mysteries of the trades. The state 
of Louisiaia trained its war-time prisoners as cotton mill ind textile mill 
workers, aad as shocmakers for shoe factort s. Other L[nstitutions trained 
prisoners is blacksmiths, cabinet makers, coopers, coachmakers, and miller:. 

At the Tennessee State penitentiary du-ing the war--de spite a shortage 
of basic miterials--prisoners were trained 1s cabinet maker::, blacksmiths, 
cooks, shop repairmen, clothes patchers, co pers, carpenters, turners, 
painters, wool carders3, trimmers, chair cov.rers, soap makers, millers, 
and mattress makers. 

Adult education vas basic to the religious training of the Southern 
soldier and civilian. When the war broke out at Fort Sumter in April, 
1661, religion and pa-riotism were almost s nonomous in the South. At 


the outset there aros: an almost deep commiiment to the aims of the new 


nation as expressed ii religious and patriotic terms. 
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The Confederat: adult religious educ:.tion assumed several forms: it 
was in part a revival; in part, an educat on through the employment of 
mass media, such as religious newspapers .ind tracts; and finally, it 
took the form of a volunteer effort in th: form of a Chaplains Association, 
soldiers" churches, and soldiers’ Christi in assoclations, Part icipating 
in the effort were the government and the Protestant and Catholic chruches. 

Opening phase of the education campaign was the churches! encouragement 
of legislation leading to the assignment of Confederate ;rmy chaplains. 

Later the chaplains of the military services, who often led their parishioners 
into battle with as loud a rebel yell as their fellows, established front- 

line libraries, hospitals, reading rooms. and in many cases instituted 

adult basic education programs among the illiterate. Tn March, 1863, for 
example, classes were being held at the . ront which were based upon MacGuffey's 
First Reader and upon the principal of "Gach one teach one." The Reverend 

R. Ryland instructed his students to go orth to “teach their comrades." 

At the Chimborazo hospital in Richmond in 1863 representatives of the 
Soldiers’ Book and Tract Society of the Southern Methodist Church were 
teaching hospitalized patients how to reid and write; the Bible was their 
text. 

Assisting the chaplains were spectiul religious agerts or missionaries 
called colporteurs, men who were paid by their particulir denomination. 

These men traveled the camps, the hospitals, and the bivouac areas distril uting 


Bibles, tracts, brochures, and making, sj ontancous sermor s whenever the 


opportunity offered. 
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A major adult education effort was the publication of pocket-sized 
tracts, which attempted to educate the soldier to a basic religtous dogma; 
and taught hin also to guard against the sin: of an evil arny life, and 
exhorted them to the maintenance of a sound aind and body. Leaflets were 
titled Profane Swearing, Why Do You Swear?, . Gamblers Balance Shect, 
Prepare for Battle, A Word of Warntng for the Stele Soldier, Suffering of 
the Lost, and A Mother's Parting Words to He: Soldfer Boy; this latter 
publication gained a circulation of more th: 1 250,090 copies in its first 
year of publication. By Late 1863 more than 30 million such tracts had 
been printed, colated, and distributed by th. Virginia Sundiy School and 
Publication board alone. 

Throughout the war religious revivals were another major adult 
education effort in the Confederacy; they were staged In varfous units 
alony the fighting lines almost continuously and at one tim: or another 
involved most Confederate units. Revivals were encouraged by the Confederate 
staff and high ranking officers because they felt that ther: was a 
marked perceptible difference between the morale of the regiment furnished 
with "religion and a good chaplain and one which had none." Apparently 
the revivals began in the Stonewall Jackson Corps about the first week 
of 1462 and by winter the revivals had reached new emotional and evangelical 
heights. Thousands professed religion; from August 1863, t» the close of 
the year more than 5,000 Confederate soldiers confessed fai -h in a Divine 
teing in Lee's armies alone. 


By far the most effective and extensive adult: education mass medium in 


the Confederacy during the four years of the War was the newspaper. Indeed, 
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Coulter categorizes the Confederate newspaper "as the medium most 
responsible for the loss of morale and the resulting loss of the war by 
the Confederate States." Confederate newspapers at one and the same time 
heroically supported the Confederate mission; and materially atided to 

the downfall of the new povernment by thelr pathlopgieal erftileism of 
Davis, cabinet officials, army generals, and the progress of the war. 


"a blockhead" 


hot only did irresponsible newspaper editors call Davis 
but they pounced on every blunder and passed on, through their columns, 
a constant stream of intelligence and military data that rendered 
obsolete whatever clement of surprise the Confederate forces: might have 
possessed, 

On July 3, 1861, for example, a few days before the Battle of the 
First Manassas, the North Carolina Standard of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
published eight columns of news items, among which were: 

"The Southern force at Rodney amounts to 15,000. 

Colonel Jackson with five regiments is opposite Williamsport. 

There are 4,000 Confederate troops at Falling Water five 
miles trom Willimasport and 8,000 at various points near Hancock 


and Harpers Ferry. 


Forty Confederate calvary crossed the Potomac near Williamsport 
and burned Shadfield ferry. 


Governor Wise has gone to attack the Federalists now sald to 
be advancing up the Kanawha. 


It is reported that Governor Jackson is at Pomme de Terre 
with 1,200 men." 


To offset the disloyal Confederate editors, others educated the people 


to support specific objectives: to build gunboats; to use pikes in the 


front lines; to establish a commerically Independent Confederacy. 


Virtually the sole mass adult education media with any significant 
circulation, the newspapers attempted to educate the people to the need 
for industrial reform and the possibilities of respecting those citizens 
who worked with their hands. Because the South had never been an industrtal 
economy, major Confederate publications beyan a campa ign in June, 1861, 
against the Southern's bias towards industry and commerclal purseuts: "Let 
no one in whatever hemisphere he may have been reared, whether rich or 
poor, educated or illiterate, look down on manufacturing enterprises or 
mechanical pursuite as beneath his dignity." 

One significant newspaper campaign was the campaign to limit cotton 
production. In 1861, for example, when the cotton harvest numberce 
4,500,000 bales, newspapers could report scarcely a year Later that the 
entire cotton crop totaled only 1 1/2 million bales. 

Agricultural extension articles appeared in newspapers throughout the 
South: how to plant potatoes, corn, wheat, rye, rice; how to fatten hogs 
and cattle; and how to prepare the soils, etc. 

Small regional campaigns were waged by newspapers that bordered on 
the Mississippi River; as General Grant and his gunboats prowled the 


cired: Make every tree, stump, ditch, and culvert a lair for long rifle 


n 


and sharpshvoters; sight every living object aboard gunboats and transports; 
make the river a gauntlet of fire and a path of terror." 
The newspaper was a major factor also in Confederate attempts to 


educate the eitizens of England and France to the South's war aims. In 


England a newspaper called The Index was published by a Swiss native, a 


former writer for the Mobile Register, Henry Hotze. The Index, through 
Hotze's efforts, soon attained respectable Status in English journalism, 
It presented a dignified typography, style, <nd content and became a 
means of reaching public opinion and a channel trough which arguments and 
facts could be conveyed to the English govertment Ltself. 
Other mass adult education med ta Ineluded almanacs and business papers, 
In general the almanac managed to continue publishing throughout the war, 
but many had to cut their contents and employ cheap Papers. The almanace, 
4S omnipresent as the Bible in Confederate hones, contained recipes, news 
items, poetry, various medical and drug remedies, first aid instructions, 
detailed registers of legislators, congressional legislation, and the like. 
Such almanacs ine luded mrcocks Virginia and North Carolina Almanac, 
the Confederate States Almanac and, ‘ecposttory of Useful Information, Clark's 


vontederate Household Almanac, the Pocket Alm nac of the Petersburg 
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Evangelical Tract Society, and Miller's Plantcrs' and Merchan:s' States 
ech tcal Tract So y es and Merchan :s' States 


Right's Almanac, which contained the Hebrew calendar, astrono tical calculations, 


tables of the tides, Episcopal festivals and fasts, a gardeniig giide, and 


4 Gregorian calendar. 


Summary 

Within the purview of Cyril Houle's definitton, the follewing adult 
educat ion activities were Identiffed within the Confederate States. of 
America during the period of the Civil War: ‘pprenticeship tiaining on 
the farm and tin the factory; extension trainine: of Confederate army 
Physicians by means of discussion &Sroups, lectures, and a reperting 


information network; religious instruction of the Confederate civilians 


by the use of newspapers and special lect rers; the adult basic education 
of the illiterate by means of tutorial ane dyad relationships in the army 
and on the home front. 

The results of this study support: Verner and Booth's contention that 
adult education tends to develop in answe: to some social crisis or urgent 
need. The study shows that Confederate change agents in the government, 
industry, religion, and mass communications turned instinctively to adult 
education techniques to train, orient, and indoctrinate Confederate soldiery 


and citizenery to desired behavioral chang's. 


Future Research 
Several areas for future research wer: suggested by data from the study. | 
They Include: (1) The adult education rol: of the agricultural society 
of the ante-bellum South. (2) The adult Lb isic education activities of the 
Protestant Church during the colonial period, 1609-1800. (3) The | 
vocational training conducted by the schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind 
in the South, one of the ante-bellum South's: almost wholly unpublicized yet 
entirely worthy biracial humanitarian efforts. (4) The covert adult basic 
education effort mounted by black and white adults to teach the black 
slaves in the ante-bellum South during the war. (5) The role of the 
agricultural informer in establishing an " nvisible agricultural college" 


for planters of the ante-bellum South. 


"Invisible agricultural college" is defined as the network of 
informal and word-of-mouth contacts between planters of the ante- 
bellum South in which agricultural information was exchanged on 
agricultural practdees, 
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